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EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 

AS the conception of evolution is now on many sides said 
to be the key to the real meaning of thought, it seems 
in place to refer to some of the ideas which have been modi- 
fied by the application of evolution to philosophy, and at least 
raise the question whether the ideas, so modified, are com- 
pletely adequate. I shall not attempt symmetrically to survey 
the whole region occupied by the philosophy of evolution, but 
shall make only a few incursions into it, in the hope, however, 
of obtaining a position from which the method of evolution 
may be judged. Many writers, it is true, use the terms ' devel- 
opment ' and ' evolution ' interchangeably, as descriptive of 
mind. Although there is no serious objection to urge against 
the transference of a scientific term to philosophy, yet, for the 
sake of clearness, the word ' evolution ' will be used in this 
article to denote a fact of the science of life, and the word 
' development ' to indicate the course and character of thought. 
On the whole, it seems well to suggest by the very phraseology 
that the factor of reflection, or whatever it be that best ex- 
presses the nature of the human, as distinguished from the 
animal, consciousness, must be given a conspicuous place in 
determining the upward movement of humanity. 

I. The common conception that society or the state is an 
organism has obtained much of its significance from modern 
biology. 1 An organism, defined roughly, is something whose 
parts are not able to fulfill the real end of their being when 

1 Spencer's Principles of Sociology, pt. II. 
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separated from the other parts. The eye cannot say to the 
hand, "I have no need of thee," since the eye, when severed 
from the other members of the body, ceases to subserve its 
natural purpose. A singularly well-marked notion of society 
is obtained when individuals are regarded as members of a 
social organism, and are hence seen to realize their true being 
only through the intimate union of each with all the rest. 

But this clearly marked notion is hardly an achievement of 
modern thought. Readers of Plato are familiar with his com- 
parison of the citizens of his ideal state to the parts of a statue. 
" Now if some one came up to us," says the Platonic Socrates, 
" while we were painting statues, and blamed us for not put- 
ting the most beautiful colors on the most beautiful parts of 
the body, saying that the eyes, being the most beautiful part, 
should be not black but purple, we should think it a sufficient 
defense to reply, ' Pray, sir, do not suppose that we ought to 
make the eye so beautiful as not to look like an eye, . . . but 
observe whether, by giving to every part what properly belongs 
to it, we make the whole beautiful' " x Only, it must be said 
of Plato that he compares the parts of a statue to classes of 
citizens, not to individuals ; and that a part of a statue is not 
quite the same as a member of an organism. Aristotle, also, 
has a strong sense of the incompleteness of the individual 
disjoined from his fellows. In a well-thumbed sentence he 
maintains that man is a political animal, an animal, that is to 
say, distinguished from all other animals by virtue of its being 
his nature to live in a state. 2 Indeed, in Aristotle's view the 
social side of our being is more natural, i.e., a higher expres- 
sion of our true being, than breathing or sleep ; and it is more 
absurd to become a hermit than to commit suicide. Yet even 
he can only in a general way be said to regard society as an 
organism. St. Paul, too, spoke of the early believers as mem- 
bers one of another, and said that when one member suffers 
the other members suffer with it. 3 In the new Christian 
church the separation of its members into prophets, ministers, 
exhorters, etc., odd as the classification now seems, rests upon 

1 Republic, IV, 420. 2 Politics, I, 2, 1235 a. 3 1 Cor. xii : 12. 
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a higher view of man than the division into Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Barbarian. So, moreover, the fable of The Belly 
and the Limbs, excellently retold by Shakespeare, 1 contains a 
social ideal more profound than the absolute antagonism of 
patrician and plebeian. Yet all these comparisons rest upon 
such a conception of a body as can be obtained merely by 
observation. There before our eyes is the object, manifestly 
made up of head, hands, and feet ; and in the same way, so the 
argument runs, must there be head, hands, and feet to the body 
politic. 

But recent observers have been impressed with the much 
more subtle conception of an organism as undergoing radical 
modifications, and yet at no time ceasing to be one single 
object. Just as the caterpillar, chrysalis, and butterfly, to 
make use of one phase of the pictorial symbol of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, are different stages in the life of one animal, so 
the organism called society may go through changes quite as 
remarkable without any real break in the course of its life : 
men may come, and men may go, but the state goes on for- 
ever. By this way of regarding society our attention is directed 
away from the actual static relations of individuals to one an- 
other, and fixed upon the path of the great leviathan, as Hobbes 
calls the commonwealth, while it makes its way through time. 
The state comes to be looked on as having a life of its own, 
as contrasted with the life of individuals ; and, in comparison 
with this generic existence, the lives of separate individuals 
seem to be of minor importance. Thus, Mr. Spencer 
writes : " If the constitution of the species and its conditions 
of existence are such that sacrifices, partial or complete, of 
some of its individuals so subserve the welfare of the species 
that its numbers are better maintained than they would other- 
wise be, then there results a justification for such sacrifices"; 2 
and of nature Tennyson sings 3 in the same strain : 

" So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life." 

1 Coriolanus, I, 1, 81-147. ''■Justice, chap. i. 8 In Memoriam, lv. 
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To accept these statements as true when applied to society is 
plainly to make little of the 'dashes and dots,' known as 
human beings, and to give the first place to the welfare of the 
state. It thus becomes small praise to say of the state that 
time writes no wrinkle on its brow. Time not only makes no 
attempt to conduct the state, or at least the race, to decrepi- 
tude, but is on the contrary needed, in order to reveal the full 
measure of man's social reality. Such is, briefly and roughly 
drawn, an outline of what is meant by the evolution of the social 
organism. 

Even though the idea that society is an organism be not 
accepted as completely satisfying, it has worked well. It has 
laid several ghosts that had long walked abroad in the obscuri- 
ties of philosophy, one of these ghosts being the doctrine that 
the state comes into existence precisely when several human 
beings decide to fabricate it. Yet let us say of the dead 
nothing but good, at least nothing but the whole truth. As 
a matter of fact, the view that society is founded on a volun- 
tary compact was in its day a splendid manifesto in favor of 
the principle that the state was made for man, and not man 
for the state ; it materially assisted in spreading the idea that 
there is no absolute barrier between prince and subject. It 
was not a mere coincidence that within a year or two after the 
execution of Charles I the theory of compact came into being 
in England. Across a political chasm thought at the time 
and by many since to be beyond the skill of any engineer to 
bridge, Milton and Hobbes, the Puritan and the Royalist, un- 
wittingly shook hands in the enunciation of this conception. 1 
And yet the view that society is based on a compact or con- 
tract has been given its quietus by a conception in accordance 
with which the state is not suddenly manufactured, but con- 
tinually assumes new forms. 

There are indications, however, that the conception of society 
as an organism is now in some places losing its hold. One 
practical issue of the doctrine is, as was said, that we become 

1 Milton, The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, Bonn's edition of Milton's 
Prose Works, vol. II, pp. 8-10 ; Hobbes, Leviathan, pt. II, chap. xvii. 
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concerned for the continuance of society, rather than for indi- 
viduals, who have their day and cease to be. Hence the old 
antagonism between the good of society and the good of the 
individual assumes a new form, of which we may give briefly an 
example. Von Hartmann, leaning to the organic conception of 
society, and referring to crime and its punishment, says: "As 
society is of more consequence than any criminal, so is the 
protection of society of more consequence than the moral and 
social discipline of the criminal. Hence this discipline is a 
secondary object, to be pursued only so long as it does not 
conflict with the preservation of society"; 1 although in justice to 
von Hartmann it should be added that for him cases of hopeless 
conflict are exceptional. Mr. Bradley, too, with Darwinism in 
his mind, and having in view 'the welfare of the state,' regards 
capital punishment as a 'terrible necessity.' 2 Waiving the 
right to discuss the validity of these conclusions in the matter 
of the crimes of individuals, and waiving even the right to 
discuss whether any crime can properly be called private, 3 we 
may ask if this method of treating offenders, which admittedly 
grows out of the organic conception of society, is satisfactory 
in the case of crimes pronounced by every one to be collective 
or organized, such, e.g., as anarchy. Undoubtedly the state, 
to be truly operative, must protect the citizens from violence 
by the necessary suppression. But the breach of the law by 
anarchists is the logical consequence of their belief that the 
whole system of law and the whole structure of society are 
wrong at their foundations. This belief cannot be quelled by 
an exhibition of uniform, since such an expression of authority 
has for anarchists no significance. The struggle can be closed 
only by each side ceasing to contend for its own preservation at 
any hazard, and showing a willingness to criticise the value of 
the principles which it is seeking to uphold. Such self-criti- 

1 Ausgewahlte Werke, vol. II, p. 179. 

2 International Journal of Ethics, April, 1894. 

3 " The difficulty is not to find collective crimes, but to discover crimes that 
are not collective." M. G. Tarde, in Revue des Deux Mondes, November 15, 1893. 
The writer's meaning would have been more clearly brought out if he had used 
the word ' social ' instead of ' collective.' 
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cism would, says M. Tarde, thinking of France, reveal the 
hidden connection between the Panama affair and the use of 
dynamite, that is to say, between official culpability and organ- 
ized crime. The society resulting from this self-criticism would, 
so M. Tarde continues, recognize as its own offspring not only 
its men of genius, but also its criminals ; while claiming the 
honor of the one, it would with shame repent itself of the 
other. But it is not possible to pursue this illustration farther. 
Our point is made, if it be granted that the doctrine of the 
social organism tends so to magnify the inevitable onward 
movement of the state as to dwarf, or even altogether thrust 
out of sight, the necessity for a halt and a self-estimate. This 
pause and this reconsideration are the essential features of that 
continuous reconstruction and re-creation of society, to which 
is given the name development. 

The foregoing illustration suggests that in an ideal society 
keen interest is taken in all persons and classes of persons 
who have failed to realize their true relation to their fellow- 
beings. Such an interest has carried us far away from Plato's 
quiet suppression of imperfect lives, and is the inspiring 
motive of systematic assistance to the bodily and mentally 
infirm. But that is not the precise point towards which this 
discussion has been moving, since systematic beneficence is 
quite compatible with the conception that the absolute social 
paradise can be gained merely by a more wide-spread benefi- 
cence of the same character. The exact point is this, that 
the existence of physical, mental, and moral imperfection of an 
abnormal kind 1 should create the conviction that the actual 
condition of things is not the right condition, unless we have 
made up our minds to regard reformatories and asylums as neces- 
sary adjuncts of any conceivable millennium. If so, the outlook 
would be sufficiently dreary to warrant the most dismal con- 
clusions of von Hartmann or Tolstoi. But it is clearly possible 
to anticipate physical and moral deformity by doing away with 
their causes, and those who, like Mr. Bradley, 2 have such an 
aim are profoundly dissatisfied with the normal condition of 
1 This excludes children. 2 Quoted above, p. 5. 
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society, however broad may be its benevolence. It is this 
dissatisfaction with and revolt against the idea that the state 
is going comfortably forward, which are cardinal elements in 
the conception of the development of society ; for without such 
dissatisfaction there could be no better society, but merely a 
lifeless continuation or equally lifeless extension of what is good. 
II. There is another and perhaps more important thought, 
for which philosophy is indebted to the doctrine of evolution. 
Romanes writes : "That there is a general tendency for 
lower forms to yield their places to higher is shown by the 
gradual advance of organization throughout geological time." 1 
Mr. Spencer, in summing up the operation of the primary laws 
of animal existence, affirms that " by virtue of them life has 
gradually evolved into higher forms." 2 And Darwin himself 
says, " All the chief laws of palaeontology plainly proclaim, as 
it seems to me, that species have been produced by ordinary 
generation, old forms having been supplanted by new and im- 
proved forms of life." 3 Common to those three extracts is 
the principle that lower types of living things slowly disappear, 
and higher types come into existence. Scientists distinguish 
between the fact of evolution and the cause of the fact ; all or 
nearly all being agreed as to the general fact, but still at 
variance as to the cause. The disputants, whether they regard 
the cause as 'natural selection,' or 'survival of the fittest,' or 
' the carrying out of an inherent purpose,' are unanimous in 
the opinion that changes in the structure of living beings are 
at least not the result of conscious effort on the part of the 
modified organisms. The individual animal is in some relation 
to a universal cause, call it nature or what you will; and only 
by understanding this cause is it possible to know the full 
meaning of even the most trifling variation. Such, in the most 
general terms, is the theory advanced to account for the 
accepted fact of evolution. 

The question is as to the influence of this broad fact and its 
associated theory upon the problems of thought. One striking 

1 Darwin and After Darwin, p. 346. 2 Justice, chap. i. 

3 Origin of Species, chap, xi, 610. 
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consequence has been a radical change in the conception of 
history, in the widest meaning of the word, as the history not 
simply of events, but of literature, art, philosophy, and religion. 
History, so regarded, is denned, in conformity with the fact of 
evolution, as time's stage, upon which certain ideas have 
played their parts and given place to higher ideas, these in 
turn leaving the stage empty for their successors. Such a 
view of history, imperfect though it surely is, has nevertheless 
had far-reaching results. 

(i) It has sent into perpetual banishment the notion that 
the thoughts which have swayed mankind through history, 
might have come in any other order, equally as well as the 
actual order of their occurrence. In the principle of evolution, 
as applied to thought, is involved the belief that there is some- 
thing final and reasonable in the sequence of events or ideas. 
Consequently, historians are now predisposed to look for a 
special fitness in the author's work, when taken in conjunction 
with the ideas that prevailed before his time. Such an 
assumption, explained, it is true, in various ways, has com- 
mended itself to almost all historians of philosophy since the 
time of Hegel. 

(2) A second consequence of the application to history of 
the idea of evolution is the refusal to recognize writers of past 
eras as authorities upon a present problem. Two centuries 
ago, e.g., controversies were often decided by the number of 
well-known names which a disputant could, by hook or crook, 
summon to his side. The Bible itself was quoted in support 
of views, such as the jus divinum of kings, upon which it could 
in the nature of things no more offer an opinion, than could 
.^Esculapius upon a controverted point in modern medicine. 
But by virtue of the evolution of thought it has come to be 
believed that, great as may be the principles of any man's 
work, he is necessarily silent upon questions which have 
emerged only after his thinking was done. Hence it is impos- 
sible to prove any position merely by citing authorities; and 
reliance must be placed upon the fitness of a principle to the 
deeper needs and aspirations of the age. "Culture," says 
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Matthew Arnold, "soon passes on from any Rabbi," 1 and 
Tolstoi, 2 in one of his vivid sentences, says, " The king is the 
slave of history." 3 

(3) A third and perhaps the chief effect of evolution upon 
history is the view that mankind is gradually approaching what 
is true and good. In the place of the pessimist view, that 
things are as bad as they can be, and of the optimist view, that 
this world is the best of all possible worlds, has arisen the 
meliorist view, that things are slowly but surely mending; the 
golden age is in the future. But just as the prime cause of 
any modification of an organism is said by scientists to be not 
in the organism by itself, but in nature as a whole, so here it 
is affirmed that the final cause of the progress of mankind lies 
not in human efforts, which may be all awry, but in something 
variously named, Nature by Darwin, so far as he has touched 
the question, the Unknowable by Mr. Spencer, the Unconscious 
by von Hartmann, the Eternal not-ourselves by Matthew Arnold, 
and the Invisible Hand by Tolstoi. Not all these thinkers are 
agreed, it may be, that the car of this concealed power is 
transporting its occupants to a better land ; but all are agreed 
that the real explanation of the actions in which man has 
taken part since the dawn of history, lies beyond his conscious 
agency. So Matthew Arnold writes: 

" We stem across the sea of life by night," 4 
and again, addressing Nature : 

" Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man's fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone." 6 

1 Culture and Anarchy, p. 41. 2 War and Peace, vol. Ill, pt. I, chap. i. 

3 This is, I am aware, not a full statement of the relation of the present to the 
past, since it may be argued that it is not possible to understand completely the 
needs and aspirations of our own time, except by being brought into contact in 
some way with the realized aspirations of our immediate predecessors. That 
point, so far as I know, is not taken by the writers from whom I have quoted, 
and, indeed, would appear to fall outside the usual application of evolution to 
history. The question will come up again. 

4 From the poem " Human Life." 6 From the sonnet " Quiet Work." 
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Tolstoi too, with a dash of grim humor, writes : 
" To the flock of sheep, the sheep which is driven off every 
evening by the shepherd to a separate pen, and given extra 
food, and becomes twice as fat as the others, must seem to be 
a genius. The very fact that every evening this particular 
sheep, instead of going to the common fold, has a special pen 
and extra food, and that this sheep, this particular sheep, once 
fattened is killed for mutton, doubtless impresses the other 
sheep as a remarkable combination of genius with a whole 
series of extraordinary chances. But if the sheep will only 
stop thinking that everything that happens to them results 
solely for the attainment of their sheepish welfare; if they 
grant that the events happening to them may have objects 
which they cannot comprehend, they will immediately perceive 
a unity and logic in what happened to the fattened sheep." 1 
From von Hartmann is taken the following paragraph : 
" The means, by which a definite phase of the Idea comes at 
any given time into existence, are of two kinds, on the one 
hand the planting of an instinctive impulse in the masses, and 
on the other hand the production of a genius, who casts behind 
him what exists already, and carves out a new path. The 
obscure instinctive force, which from time to time impels 
masses of men, is seen in migrations, colonizations, crusades, 
and popular revolutions, religious, political, and social, and with 
truly demonic power conducts the people to an end unknown 
to themselves. Even when it itself seems to be ' des rechten 
Weges wohl bewusst,' 2 as a rule it has in view an end quite 
different from the end actually reached. Or again, when the 
masses are not moving blindly, and have before them a definite 
object, such purpose is generally worthless or perverse, while 
the true meaning of the uprising unfolds itself only after the 
disturbances have ceased. In the same way history, without 
any enkindling of the masses, but through the initiative of a 
few distinguished men, accomplishes results, which are a long 

1 War and Peace, Epilogue, pt. I, chap. ii. 

2 ' Well aware of the right way ' — a quotation from Goethe's Faust, pt. I, 
Prologue, 1. 87. The words ' obscure instinctive force,' ' dunkle Drang ' are 
from the same poem. 
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remove from the intentions of these men themselves. We 
have only to recall how civilizations, separated in earlier times 
by national exclusiveness, have been fruitfully united by vast 
conquests, such as those of Alexander, Caesar, the German 
emperors, and even Napoleon. Though many a battle-field 
has been sown with the bodies of men, fighting under heroes 
who were the dupes of the Unconscious, only a mind incapa- 
ble of a truly historical survey would despise these events, 
since from such battle-fields have sprouted rich and beneficent 
harvests. The Unconscious attains to other ends by way of 
peace also, etc." 1 

And, once more, Mr. Spencer writes, "The ultimate man 
is one in whom the adaptation to the social state has gone so 
far as to produce a correspondence between all the promptings 
of his nature and all the requirements of his life, as carried on 
in society. If so, it is a necessary implication that there exists 
an ideal code of conduct, formulating the behavior of the 
completely adapted man to the completely evolved society. 
Such a code is that here called absolute ethics," as distin- 
guished from relative ethics, the only ethics which applies to 
" the acts of men during the transition which has been, is still, 
and long will be in progress." 2 

We may notice, in passing, von Hartmann's fine phrase 'dupe 
of the Unconscious,' descriptive of the hero or genius, and also 
the sturdy courage of Spencer, who bids us plod on through 
this benighted age, even if most of heaven's candles are out. 
The happy mortal, whom he calls ' the ultimate man,' is still a 
long way in the future, invisible even to the trained eye of a 
philosophic Lynceus. 

It must be left to the reader to consider the import of the 
fact that these views have sprung up independently and almost 
simultaneously in England, Germany, and Russia; and it must 
also be left to him to discover the extent to which the theory 
that all mankind is being conveyed along by an unknown 
power, implies even in the minds of its framers the subsidence 

1 Philosophic des Unbewussten, I, bk, X, pp. 328-9. 

2 Data of Ethics, chap. xv. 
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of religious and racial animosities. 1 A suggestion, however, 
must be made by way of calling attention to the difference 
between evolution and development. 

The view, variously expressed in the preceding quotations, 
is to the effect that the goal towards which humanity is 
moving is not in sight, and is in no sense willed. Such a view 
is not surprising in thinkers who have regarded the develop- 
ment of mind as not different from the evolution of nature or 
life. But now even scientists themselves have observed that 
the element of reason, possessed by man, sets, as they say, all 
biological principles at defiance. Romanes has written that 
" the dominion of natural selection, as between different races 
of mankind, is greatly restricted by the presence of ration- 
ality." 2 And Mr. Spencer in a sentence, which, coming 
from him, is little less than remarkable, has lately admitted 
that ' the doctrine of evolution has not furnished guidance to 
the extent he had hoped.' 3 Thus it would almost appear that 
consciousness, so far from going steadily forward, as does life, 
may turn right about face, or stand still, or wheel towards any 
quarter. But that is surely not the case. The truth is that, 
while the work of every great thinker does in fact mark a 
phase of thought higher than the thought of his predecessors, 
it is only by his direct effort to appreciate them that the 
higher is ever secured. This conscious contact with the 
work of a preceding generation, ignored by the philosophy of 
evolution, is assigned its due place by the theory of develop- 
ment. 

But the phrase ' conscious contact with existing thought ' 
requires explanation, and that explanation may be put first of 
all in the form of a choice of alternatives, (i) It may be 
argued that consciousness has progressed only when the sys- 
tematic reflection of previous thinkers has been comprehended. 
(2) On the other hand it may be argued that the higher light 
is not obtained by a direct study of realized thought, but by a 

1 The emancipation of the serfs in Russia and the negroes in the United 
States is almost exactly contemporary with the publication of this theory. 

2 Darwin and After Darwin, p. 346. 

3 Quoted by J. G. S., in The Philosophical Review, vol. II, p. 724. 
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flash from the infinite source of light ; and that the individual, 
who in his conscious activity embodies the higher principle, 
may not have known the previous thought, or, knowing it, not 
have estimated it correctly. Either of these views may pass 
under the name of a theory of progress, but they are widely 
different. The second of these positions is just a paraphrase 
of the theory implied in the application of evolution to history, 
and has already been supposed to be inadequate. Yet it is 
altogether more satisfying than the first, and more in accord- 
ance with the facts of history. It will hardly be denied that 
Aristotle does scant justice to Plato, when he undertakes to 
criticise his master, but it is equally certain that in its net 
result the thought of Aristotle is a higher interpretation of 
reality. The same is usually said to be true of Hegel and 
Kant. To take an illustration from another region, it may be 
shown that the new conscience, found in the higher exponents 
of Puritanism, has direct affiliation with the formative concep- 
tion of Shakespeare's tragedies ; and yet the great poet of 
Puritanism is very far from thinking of himself as the heir of 
Shakespeare. Hence it seems beyond dispute that a direct 
understanding of the utterances of a great writer is not the 
essential condition of development. Indeed, if the movement 
of consciousness is to be limited to a succession of ideas, each 
of which is expressly put forth as the fulfillment of its prede- 
cessor, it could well be doubted whether the facts of history 
were facts of consciousness. Rather than such a mechanical 
process of bricklaying, events of history would be more intel- 
ligently viewed as manifestations of the infinite, unconscious 
and unknowable. 

But we are not confined to a choice between these two alter- 
natives. The consciousness of a time really includes its laws, 
institutions, science, art, buildings, customs, and religion, and 
conscious contact must be taken as the effort to express, per- 
haps as a higher law, or a nobler art, the unity of all these 
things. According to this broader significance of consciousness 
it may be denied that progress is either an evolution of con- 
nected ideas, or a series of thoughts each of which is due to the 
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impulse of the Unknowable. And yet it may, as I think, be 
reaffirmed that no progress is possible except by direct contact 
with the consciousness of a preceding age. This larger inter- 
pretation of consciousness, called for by the theory of develop- 
ment or progress, is indirectly suggested by the philosophy of 
evolution. 1 

While evolution directs us to the future, development, by 
emphasizing the direct effort to appreciate the thought that 
now exists, fixes attention upon the present. Evolution has 
made us too anxious about posterity. When in excuse for the 
fact that this continent has not 25roduced a Shakespeare, it is 
urged, "Oh, give us time!" it ought to be said, "Now is the 
time, if only we had other thoughts." It is the tendency of 
evolution to repose confidence in the mere lapse of time. 2 

III. A third point of significance has been taken over from 
the scientific principle of evolution into philosophy. Not only 
is it now looked on as proved by investigations in palaeontology 
that lower types of being slowly give place to higher ; but 
modern research in embryology has ascertained that the indi- 
vidual human being is an epitome of the history of life. This 
fact of science, given what seems to be its natural meaning in 
philosophy, appears as the theory that the various phases of 
the human consciousness are not independent aspects but 
stages in its necessary completion and perfection. Thus sen- 
sations, emotions, cognitions, etc., are in this theory so united, 
that they grow out of one another in a regular sequence. 
Moreover, the order of development in the individual mind is 
said to correspond with the order of nature. Just as sensibility 
or sensation is a characteristic of simpler and earlier organisms 
than is imagination, so sensation is said to be lower and less 
adequate than imagination, as a mark of the human conscious- 
ness. As, also, animal life has evolved from the stage charac- 
terized by simple sensation to another characterized by some- 
thing at least akin to imagination, so, too, the human mind has 

1 This point will come up again towards the close of the article. 

2 In this demand for time, it is true, time and reason or, indeed, time and God 
are in a confused way identified. But the divine or reason cannot be rightly 
expressed in terms of time. 
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passed by necessary upward gradation from the stage of per- 
ceptive intelligence to that of the imaginative, and from the 
imaginative to the rational. This process, it is thought, can be 
traced in the race and also in the individual. Hence it may be 
said that "the problem of the Philosophy of Mind is just to 
trace the process whereby a mere shock of sensation has grown 
into a conception, and a faith in the goodness, beauty, and 
intelligence of the world." a Upon the question raised by 
applying this process to the history of the race, I have already 
made comment, and shall here notice the psychological theory 
or application of the idea of a process or progress to the mental 
states of the individual. With this limitation of the point it 
may first be made clear against what views of the faculties of 
the individual mind, this theory of mental evolution has taken 
the field. 

(1) The conception that the mental states should be arranged 
in an ascending scale, according to their capacity to apprehend 
reality, comes into sharp contrast with the view that the mind 
is an aggregation of faculties having no inherent relation. This 
pigeon-hole view of mind has perhaps never been maintained 
literally by any thinker. So long since as the time of Plato 
it was clearly perceived that the consciousness of man is a 
unity of some kind, and not a mere gathering of independent 
powers. "It would be a singular thing, my lad," says Socrates 
to Theaetetus, " if each of us was, as it were, a wooden horse, 
and within us were seated many separate senses. For, mani- 
festly, these senses unite into one nature [ISea], call it the soul 
or what you will. And it is with this central form through the 
organs of sense that we perceive sensible objects." 2 Never- 
theless a view implying only an external connection between 
faculties has been common enough in the history of thought. 
The independence of faith and reason, a mark, as we may per- 
haps say, of mediaeval thought, is not overcome even in Bacon 
and subsequent English thinkers. " Out of the unsound com- 

1 Wallace, Hegel's Philosophy of Mind, Introduction, p. cli. 

2 Plato, Theaetetus, 184. Plato is, of course, thinking of the wooden horse 
which played so prominent a part in the capture of Troy. He contends for a 
unity not of the whole consciousness, but only of the senses. 
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mingling," writes Bacon, "of divine and human things arise 
not only vain philosophy, but also heretical religion. For this 
reason it is wholesome to employ a sober understanding, and 
render unto faith that only which is faith's." x The accent of 
modern thought is easily discernible in this utterance of Bacon, 
who, admitting with unconscious reluctance that he cannot use 
his new implement of induction upon truth revealed, thereupon 
cuts into and curtails the supersensible region wherever pos- 
sible. "Myself," he naively says, "am like the miller of 
Huntingdon, that was wont to pray for peace amongst the 
willows ; for while the winds blew, the wind-mills wrought, 
and the water-mill was less customed. So I see that contro- 
versies of religion must hinder the advancement of science." 2 
A dualistic philosophy, it is true, may be indefinitely more 
comprehensive and a truer interpretation of the world than a 
monism obtained by a narrow determination to make every- 
thing fit into its Procrustes' bed. Bacon's thought is to be 
preferred to any system based upon reason, as he and his con- 
temporaries understood the term, to the exclusion of faith, or 
upon faith to the exclusion of reason. Yet it is impossible to 
rest satisfied with his genial acceptance of what he believed to 
be contradictories. The principle of evolution, while insisting 
upon differences in faculties, undertakes to prove that all 
faculties are organically united. 3 

Not only into the region of knowledge, but into that of 
action also, this principle of the organic relation of faculties 
introduces unity. Hence it changes the theory concerning 
appetite and will. It has been held that man is the arena of 
opposing functions, one of which is desire or inclination and 
the other will or duty ; and that it is the duty of the voluntary 
agent to keep down the Hydra of passion. It is not necessary 
to locate this venerable but still current view. It is enough 
to say that in our faculties, commonly called moral, may be 

1 Novum Organum, bk. I, § 65. 

2 Spedding, Life and Times of Bacon, vol. I, p. 561. 

3 For a general criticism of ' psychological atomism ' see Mr. Bradley's chapter 
on The Theory of Association of Ideas in The Principles of Logic, bk. II, pt. II, 
chap. i. 
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found, when brought under the light of evolution, that which 
unites elements seemingly irreconcilable. 

(2) The development of mind, once more, is opposed to the 
view that the simplest or earliest mental states most completely 
reproduce reality. Aristotle seems to countenance this view 
when he says that imagination is a weakened sensation ; as 
though he meant ultimately to ascribe to sensation the only 
direct contact with the real world. But Aristotle can, as it 
were, amuse himself with creating this suspicion, since nothing 
can be farther from his mind than the supposition that sensa- 
tion is the passport to truth. In the region of the external 
world, he virtually says, it is all very well to speak of senses 
and a weakened sense ; but, when we are in quest of truth, we 
must betake ourselves to another region, in comparison with 
which the material world is little more than a kingdom of 
shadows. Hobbes, too, repeating Aristotle so faithfully in his 
doctrine of the connection of imagination with sense, is acrobat 
enough to ride two horses. When he comes to discuss reason, 
he remarks, "Reason is not, as sense and memory, born with 
us ; nor gotten by experience only, as prudence is ; but attained 
by industry." 1 This is, indeed, very unconventional language 
for a philosopher, but it means in more orthodox phraseology 
that reason is a self -originating activity ; and it also suggests the 
idea that reason, if a motion at all, requires no antecedent 
motion. Hence reason is not, according to Hobbes, a lower 
region, reached by easy descent from the upper air of imagina- 
tion, but rather a region apart. Like Aristotle and Plato, 
Hobbes is not prepared to assert the unity of all the faculties. 

But the case is different with Hume, who insists upon bring- 
ing the capacities of mind into something approaching unity. 
Thus he opens his Treatise of Human Nature with the bold 
words, "All the perceptions of the human mind resolve them- 
selves into two distinct kinds, which I shall call Impressions 
and Ideas. The difference betwixt these consists in the de- 
grees of force and liveliness, with which they strike upon the 
mind, and make their way into our thought or consciousness. 

1 Leviathan, pt. I, chap. v. 
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Those perceptions, which enter with most force and violence, 
we may name impressions ; and under this name I comprehend 
all our sensations, passions, and emotions, as they make their 
first appearance in the soul. By ideas I mean the faint images 
of these in thinking and reasoning." According to this view 
the path to thought leads away from reality. Courageous and 
thorough-going as this conception is, and suggestive, as it is, of 
the removal of artificial barriers, intellectual and social, it must 
retire, if we accept the guidance of evolution, before the view 
that the path from sense to thought is upward, and towards a 
reality, which is to be found ultimately in reason or self-con- 
sciousness. Such a view was propounded by Hegel, for whom 
real and rational were synonymous terms. 

When we think of the theory of development, we think 
of its founder Hegel. But the principle of development has, 
like the French Revolution, devoured its own children ; and 
Hegel's view, though it probably was the chief agent in dis- 
possessing the conceptions we have been considering, is now in 
its turn said to be inadequate. "Every now and then," says 
Lichtenberg, "we must make an examination of words, because, 
while the world moves on, words are standing still," : and 
development is one of the terms, which now need to be given 
a new content. 

In the philosophy of Hegel the earlier phases of conscious- 
ness, whether of the individual or mankind, are conceived of as 
being taken up into a larger and larger unity, as reason, or 
self -consciousness, or spirit is more and more fully realized. He 
has, for example, said, " Everything is in sensation." 2 Were 
such a remark to be taken literally, sensation would be regarded 
by Hegel as a final form of consciousness. But he only means 
that everything, which emerges into conscious activity, has its 
source in sensation. Accordingly the final phase of conscious- 
ness does not contradict or merely annul the initial phase, but 
is on the contrary its real fruition. "The bud disappears when 
the flower bursts into bloom, and it might be said that the bud 

1 Quoted by Emerich du Mont on p. 26 of Der Fortschritt im Lichte der 
Lehren Schopenhauer's und Darwin's. 2 Philosophy of Mind (Wallace), § 400. 
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is contradicted by the flower ; in the same way the appearance 
of the fruit might be taken as proof that the blossom was a 
false existence. But in point of fact the transient character of 
these objects makes them elements of an organic unity, in 
which they are not only not contradictory of one another, but 
all equally essential constituents in the life of the whole." * 
But the complete self-consciousness, thus attained, is not a 
unity of sense, imagination, and reason, but only the last term 
in the development, namely reason ; and Hegel contends with 
vehemence in behalf of reason against the relatively vain 
pretensions of enthusiasm and feeling. The consequence is 
that sense and feeling become stranded, while the perfected 
consciousness is merely spirit as thinking. This consequence 
draws after it the conclusion that religion and all forms of art, 
including poetry, are less complete manifestations of conscious- 
ness than is philosophy. 2 

Now the principle of evolution, as it took form in the minds 
of scientists and philosophers subsequent to Hegel, involved 
and answered to the demand for a new baptism into nature, a 
new and direct contact with the world, and a new and higher 
place for emotion. As against the philosophy of self-con- 
sciousness, the idea of evolution is the reassertion of the mys- 
terious, and in that way the Unconscious of von Hartmann, the 
Nature of Darwin, the Unknowable of Mr. Spencer, the Eternal 
not-ourselves of Matthew Arnold, and the Invisible Hand of 
Tolstoi, become intelligible. Yet, intelligible though this 
demand for a reinterpretation of consciousness is, it can be 
met only by a theory which, while refusing to grant the im- 
possibility of apprehending the ultimate nature of things, gives 
to feeling and emotion the place which they should occupy. 
To such a theory I have ventured to give the name, not of 
evolution, but of development. 

It must be frankly conceded to the philosophy of evolution 
that, if consciousness be made equal to clear thought, much 
that has gone on in history and in the mind of man, must be 

1 Phdnomenologie des Geistes, preface, p. 4. 

2 Wallace, Hegel's Philosophy of Mind, § 572. 
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attributed to the Unconscious. " If it is said that human life 
can be directed by reason," Tolstoi almost growls, "then the 
possibility of life is annihilated." A painting, or even a poem, 
cannot be brought under the category of clear ideas or reason. 
Hence, unless art and religion are to be handed over to the 
Unknowable, the conception of consciousness must be widened, 
so as to include not only clear reflections, but aesthetic and 
religious feelings. And these ideas, feelings, and emotions 
must not be placed one over the other inside of consciousness, 
as if to imply that we pass through feeling up to emotion, and 
finally reach ideas, but must on the contrary be placed side by 
side, so as to suggest that the clearest thought is also the 
strongest feeling and the most profound emotion ; in other 
words the highest consciousness is a unity of thought and 
feeling. The philosophy of evolution had meant to do away 
with the human spirit by holding it under the dark waters of 
the infinite and the unknowable. But what was intended to 
kill it has in the end given it life. As a result, the human mind 
is no longer viewed as a self-consciousness for which feeling is 
merely an imperfect stage, but as a self-consciousness of which 
feeling is a permanent factor. 1 

Nothing has been said about ' natural selection ' or ' survival 
of the fittest,' and if these principles are to appear in philosophy, 
they must certainly undergo a change of meaning. Such an 
alteration has been suggested in the course of this article. 
Nature is not to be considered as an unknown and unknowable 
power, bending man into conformity with its secret purpose. 
Nor is it fully revealed in the thought, expressed so well by 
Matthew Arnold in prose and rhyme, that we are in the keeping 
of some power not ourselves which makes for righteousness, 
a thought of which Emerson also is so clear an exponent, 
when he says — 

" The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

1 This doctrine that a complete consciousness is |not separable from feeling, 
but implies direct apprehension of reality, has been recently propounded with great 
thoroughness and insight by Mr. Bradley in his work, Appearance and Reality. 
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Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew." 

It is a shallow system of thought which cannot sympathize 
with this conception. Yet it is as true now as it was at any 
former age in the history of the world that the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and may be stormed with impunity, 
although it is also true that the weapon of successful attack 
must be not thought, as opposed to feeling and imagination, 
but a self -consciousness sensitive throughout its entire compass. 
He who has now or at any time past realized such a conscious- 
ness, is nature's choice, as Darwin might say, or 'the ultimate 
man,' as Spencer has called him, or a 'clothed eternity' in the 
words of Emerson ; and such a statement seems to me to be 
quite compatible with the conviction that men of our own day 
are in conscious possession of the 'Great Enigma' in a sense 

less true of any earlier time. 

S. W. Dyde. 
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